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ABSTRACT 

A new blueprint for the education of the Mexican 
American is proposed in this paper, incorporating what has been 
learned from past failures. It is based on the philosophical 
assumptions that (1) bilingualism is an asset and not a liability and 
(2) education must be planned for each child according to his needs. 
Five basic curriculum reforms conducive to better performance by the 
Mexican American are proposed. These include (1) assessment of 
language competency, (2) the attitude toward the Spanish language of 
the Southwest, (3) the use of Spanish as a vehicle of learning, (U) 
the emphasis on oral language development, and (5) the reevaluation 
of testing instruments. Some of these reforms have been in operation 
on a limited basis through Title I, Title III, or Title VII Federal 
funds. (NQ) 
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U S Df PARTMtNT Of HEALTH 

A BLLEPRINT FOR THE hDL'CAlIoN OF THF: MTXRAN .AMERICAN 'n^'^'n''' ' /^n^^^ 

/ aric Benitez, Texas A S I -^^-^ p. s ^ .)^ 

It has been said that the average Mexican Afnerican (over age 25) has an educa- 
tional level of less that eight years. It was estimated six years ago that 
over 80% of Mexican American in Texas did not complete high school. Finally, 
we learn that as of 1970 between 35 to AO percent of Mexican American families 
earn less that $3,600 and are, therefore, living in the culture of poverty. 
Whatever the old blueprint was for the education of the Mexican American, it 
did not seem to help very much almost five million citizens grouped mostly 
in the fivt: Southwestern states. To them education and the good life was and 
still is an impossible dream. 

This paper chooses to propose a new blueprint in education. It represents, 
hopefully, an improvement over what has existed before. II. incorporates what 
has been learned from the failures of the past. It is, pc-rhaps, more in 
accordance with the aspirations of the Mexican American community for the 
present and for the future. And it is just a blueprint, a plan for action, 
a guide for building. It is based on two philosophical assumptions and it 
proposes five basic reforms in the educational systems generally found in 
the Southwest. 
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Philosophical Assumptions 

Bilingualism is an asset 

The first philosophical assumption states that Mlin;>ualism is an ass»3t, not 
a liabili ty. A statement such as this seems to be true beyond a reasonable 
doubt. It is a mystery how just the opposite has been aeld as certain in so 
many schools, and for so long a time. Bilingualism S'.^ems to be recognized 
almost universally as a sign of an educated man. Businesses spend hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in training executives and niddle management personnel 
in basic understanding and speaking skills in a second language. The same 
basic skills a Mexican American first grader in the Soutliwest already has. 
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In the past two years the Social Security Administration has awardeu contracts 
for one-month training in Spanisli of their Soutnwi - r <. rn personnel, .-a Least 
four of these contracts have trained between 150 ano 1/5 t-mployees in the 
basic skills of a language at a cost of approxima^'ely ^ 150,000. It is impor- 
tant to note that we are talking about the same language whose use was forbid- 
den In school at any time except in high schools during Spanish class. And 
even than, a great number of these classes were and still are being conducted 
in English, Universities in the Southwest have been advised by businesses and 
industry that they are ready to employ immediately and at a premium all bilin- 
gual secretaries the universities can produce. In New York and Cnicago there are 
employment agencies that specialize only in bilingual personnel. A visit 
in 1972 to four of these agencies showed that a bilingual engineer, a bilingual 
marketing man, a bilingual accounting, a bilingual agricultural expert are at 
a premium even in today's tight job market. In the tighter teacher market 
there are now abundant positions open for elementary teachers, early childhood 
teachers, special education teachers who happen to be bilingual. While the 
area of languages per se may be somewhat overcrowded, the skill of being 
bilingual is a definite marketable asset in many areas of teaching. 

Why has bilingualism been considered a liability in our schools? Perhaps 
because ability to understand and speak Spanish has been blamed for apparent 
inability to keep up uith English at the rate of speed of monolingual English 
children. As it has been expressed often by numerous teachers: every minute 
given to Spanish is a minute lost to learning English. The statement is his- 
torical. It is being said now just as it has been said for many years. It is 
being "thought'* now by many more who do not care to say it in public. To the 
best of my knowledge there is no linguistic reaf on why this should be so. 
iht-re seems to be no reason firmly rooted in psychology of learning for this 
to be so. Spanish in the Southwest has been associated with the darker skinned, 
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farmworker, uneducated Mexican Anerican. It was. twrt^fore, an "inu^rior" 
language. Logically, then, it was assumed that an inferior language bhould 
not take up valuable time needed for he learning of the KngUsh language. 
There is today a substantial number of edacator^. who interpret this in a 
totally different way. It is not knowing Spanish that has kept many Mexican 
Americans from knowing English and succeeding in school. It is rather the 
inabllitv of the erjurational system to Lake this fad into account and to 
plan educational programs accordingly. The liability of bilingualisn has 
been only in the eye of the beholder not in the child who was bilingual. 
Any blueprint for the education of the Mexican American must be based on the 
principle that bilingualism is an asset, not a liability. 

To each according to his need 

The seCPild philosophical assumption upon which a blueprint for the education of 
the Mexican American should be based states that . iucation must be planned 
for each child according to his need. Education cm accept common goals but, 
at the same time, it must carefully examine what is it the child needs in order 
to help him achieve these goals. General education in our free society assumes 
a common core of ideals, attitudes, methods, and content. It also adopts eval- 
uation of achievement by somewhat rigid levels. It finally seeks standardi;ia- 
tion of procedures, evaluation and administration. The concept of the nu»an 
has become increasingly significant in the educational world It may be asked: 
why must we standardize? It is a workable arrangement. It places things neatly, 
It places the part in its relationship to a clearly defined whole. It makes the 
business of administering the educational structure more paJatable and less 
troublesome. It even makes reasearch results applicable to other situations 
and allows 'generalizations. 



standardization, however, carries it seeds I'lua i[)ta:u ii t y . It tenJ:, 

to make a homogeneous mass out of heterogeneous c . rponen t.^ . ffie cr.ild »^r tae 
child's group must "fit" into the comnon nass of lata, no matter inw discrete 
the chiid or the group may be. S.u cess is measured in relation h:)w iranv 
standards of deviation one differs from the "mean." 

It seems that the Mexican American child has suffered from such standardization. 
The Spanish he knew was not counted into the picture because it did not fit. 
The wealth of cultural experiences he possessed was set aside because there 
were no standardized texts, materials, or tests available. So he entered 
the first grade where he learned quickly what the rules of the game were. No 
Spanish. Only English. The language of his mama, daddy, and grandmother was 
never heard when new things were presented in language arts, science, math or 
social science. Perhaps English could have been exciting if he could have 
coped with it. But in most cases he could not. The day he set his foot in that 
classroom he was already several months behind the child who knew only English. 
He did not know it. But his teachers soon did. The Pre-primer was too much 
for him. He could not oarticipate in "show and tell." He could not talk much. 
Soon he talked very little. 

The Mexican American child had sone very specific needs. He was not hearing 
some sounds and needed to practice hearing them. He was hispanizing other 
sounds and needed corrective practice. He was not using the -s in the third 
person singular .if verbs, nor was he using the -ed ending in the past tense. 
A lot of practice was needed here. He needed time for oral language development 
before he could enter into the pre-reading program. All of these he needec^. 
But the curriculum was not planned with him in mind. He was measured according 
to his performance as it compared with the performance of those children who 
knew oniy English. He failed. Some failed two or three times the first 



grade and became axtli grad.-rs at the ag.. of lift.^t-n. Th.. textun^k. useu an.: 
Lhe curriculum guides insisted that he was suppoc^^^d to know wlr.t apparently 
h<> did not krow. Authors of hook- on reading could not ; ossihly have the 
needs of the Mexican American first grader in mind when their texts became 
coramercializod. Classroom teachers were too busy with ti,irty and thirty-five 
children in a classroora to give individual attention and bridge the gap the 
textbooks were widening. The results have become dark statistics in the 
educational history of the Mexican American. 

A blueprint for the education of the Mexican American must he based on the 
principle that the curriculum must be designed to meet the specific needs 
of Mexican Americans. The curriculum designed for the monolingual English 
child has not been successful. It must be adapted, refined, and made 
relevant to a new set of needs. Only then can success he expected. 

B asic Reforms 

Acceptance of the two philosophical assumptions upon which a blueprint for 
the education of the Mexican American may be based is not enough. This paper 
wishes to propose five basic reforms in the curriculum hopefully conducive to 
better performance and less failure. Some have already been in operation on 
a limited basis through the influx of federal funds under Title I, Title Til, 
or Title V/II. Others are very much in today's literature as cried for change. 

Assessment of language competency 

It is assumed that the Mexican American child is bilingual when he gets to 
first grade. In most cases this is so. No effort, however, has been made 
to assess to what extent is the child bilingual. As of this date no instru- 
ments have been developed that can effectively measure the degree of profi- 
ciency in either language. As a result the child has some command of both 
languages but the teacher does nut know how much he really knows in each 



one. The development of such instrunienis is .i r.rii l^^'r ot ni^\i priority in 
the education of the Mexican /Vmerifan. Unless tni ^ is dri tiu^re i <^ 
possibility of proper planning in curriculum. No tvo chiluren con^c to 
school with the same .set of :>kills equally developed. It is imperative 
that specifically in the area of oral language development reliable instru- 
ments be available for measuring language skills. 

Attitude toward Spanish of the Southwest 

The child's Spanish language is usually referred to as "TEX MEX." Tex Mex is 
considered by a large number of teachers, parents, and even students themselves 
as an inferior d^ilect of the true language which is Spanish or Castillian. 
N'othing can be farther from the truth, and unless this attitude changes the 
child will grow up apologizing for the Spanish he uses. The Spanish of the 
Mexican American of the Southwest is not Tex Mex. It is Spanish. As Spanish 
as the language of Madrid, Barcelona, Buenos Aires or San Juan. It is indeed 
a dialect, but then the languages of Madrid, Barcelona, Buenos Aires and San 
Juan are dialects also. Everything within a language region is dialectical. 
The dialect of the Southwest is not the same as the dialect from Madrid. But 
the dialect from Sevilla is quite different from the Madrid dialect also. 
I can still imagine someone telling my grandmother from Sevilla that she was 
using only a dialecti She spoke Spanish. So does the Mexican American. The 
Spanish of the Southwest must not sound like Spanish from Madrid. Wliy should 
it? It has a flavor that must be kept as a part of the culture. No teacher 
has the right to destroy this flavor in the name of purity of the language. 

U se of Spanish as a vehicle of learning 

The Mexican American child can and will learn if the curriculum is adapted to 

tils needs. To the extent that he knows Spanish, Spanish should be used in the 

classroom. Mathematics, science or social studies concepts are not learned 

exclusively through English. Spanish will do Just as well. If the child 



knows one language txclusively cr priniarily, Itt hii:> le.irn in that iank;uage 
until he has time to uevelop the otlier lan>:uai;t . iue -.Lurv of iitie Vil 
prograiTiS since 1968 has proven that the ciiild Jucs learn in Spanish, doe. 
transfer this knowledge into Kngiiah, and does It-el quite proud at hib 
achievement in doing so. Bilingual education ha^? become a lan.ir.ark ia tlie 
education of the bilingual child. It has opened tlie way to a m-w nethod and 
a new approach to education in the Southwest. It use^> what the ciiild has in 
obtaining what is expected of him. One of the great successes of the use of 
Spanish has been in the area of reading. Bilingual children have begun to 
read in Spanish alrf»idy in the first grade and before they began reading in 
English. An experiment of almost 1,000 children in Houston proved that by the 
end of the first grade children could decode syllables and words, and were 
already reading on their own Spanish books at their level. These were children 
from schools where there was a 50 to 70 percent retention rate. Reports from 
those schools indicate that success in reading; in English is extraordinary 
compared to previous norms. That child ''knows" that he can read already. 

Emphasis on oral language development 

The experience of bilingual programs points out what appears to be a rather 
significant weakness of the elementary language arts curriculum; the too 
early introduction of the pre-reading and reading program for the Mexican 
American child. All pre-primers and primers available in the market assume 
a level of development in oral language that the Mexican American child has 
not reached at the beginning of the first grade. Phonolugi cal ly speaking he 
neither hears nor discriminates certain individual sounds. Accustomed as 
(le is to hearing Spanish mostly at home, he hears Spanish in the classroom 
instead of English and tries to decode accordingly. The result is frustration 
and awareness that he failing at something the other children are succeeding. 



Lvcr;. reading vr u\r,ir n.ust is^-. < n .i soliu .-i ..ral Iciud.i^-f .JL'Velui>ra la 

im-- ha-»e is laLRin.^, a^, a .^oneral rule in the i t 'le HiliM^ual . r.l^. 

His ritre^s and iiitonaliun yatcerris ^^rt- Spanish. lu L i:n.;lis!>. Mori)iu>i^es wni^.' 
an* extiusivt>]v llu> property ot llie English langu.ii;e are hypa^seci i)ecause he 
dots nut hear them. iie frequently substitutes Spanish for Enjli.^h words, .iiic 
Spanish for Fuglish syntactical patterns. His ribility at the be^inniUf; oi his 
first grade to sustain a complete thought in Fnglib^h is very Jinited. 

Sr-ne school districts are beginning to delay the introduction of reading in 
English until the beginning of the second grade. Otliers until the second sem- 
ester of the first grade. It was their feeling tliat nothing would he lost since 
a substantial number of children were being retained anyway. All efforts were 
made to develop an active and meaningful program of development of oral language 
The children practiced songs, rhymes, short sentences, intonation, pronunciation 
etc. The results were outstanding. The retention rate dropped from 70% to 25% 
in one case; from 80% to 35% in another case; from f.5? to 20% in a tliird case. 
Delaying the reading program lias become a regular fixture of their curriculum. 

Reevaluation of testing instruments 

A blueprint for the education of tlie Mexican American cannot adopt present 
standardized testing instruments as a measure of achievement. The desire 

school districts to test all tlieir children against a national norm 
h.is proven to be detrimental to the Mexican American. It allows no time 
to "catch up" on language skills, it gives no credit for different cultural 
experiences, and penalises a highly ind i vi dual i ;!ed curriculum. If one must 
test by the norm, one must teach by the norm. It is unfortunate that the 
Mexican American cliild is tested by that norm before he is given the chance 
ti» get close to it. 



p«ipcr proposes ,1 tniltr^.^nt >] i ac.h tc : ih, . tiu ..j 

nti-d--, n :,fru--. (»r ^ orapt'tencMc^ dov-.- h»peo . v -.--t iv un.u 

l*«c ciiild i'^ expected lo ac corrp 1 1 dt the- ^nd liu- f;r~.L ji.iw, .-r :.;e 
•^tconu, or tilt, i.iird. All the i ,irr K uium, ail ctlPrts are cireett-.i tou.ird 
the goal of achieving tliese specific conpetencic s. Hie r^'K- le-tin^, any 
testing, becomes clear. Has the child achieved these cc^-.petiini > 
standardized instruments are necessary since tiie purpose of testing is no 
longer to find out the child's percentile ranking. The curricaluQ has hee i 
centered around specific competencies. Tf the child achieves them he ha^ 
been successful. If lie is successful, no comparison to a national nori. 
seens necessary or meaningful. 



